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Secretary Praises Labor’s War Effort— 


Stresses Opportunity for Publie Good 


In a series of Labor Day statements and a 
Nation-wide radio broadcast, Secretary of Labor 
Schwellenbach praised American labor for its con- 
tributions to victory, and urged labor to accept 
the responsibility of leadership. 


Cites Labor’s Efforts 


Pointing out that average hours per week had 
climbed from 38.4 in March 1939, to 49.7 in 
March 1943, and dropped but 1 hour a week in 
the next 2 years, the Secretary noted that, in 
addition, workers often had given up Sundays 
and holidays and had worked difficult night shifts. 
Their lives were further complicated by quarters 
in crowded industrial centers with inadequate 
housing facilities, or by traveling long distances 
to and from work; and by going without many 
necessities and paying more for what they got. 


Praises Responsible Action 


“As a major contribution to... victory,” 
said Mr. Schwellenbach, “I would put at the top 
of the list the determination of our workers to 
perform their tasks, to bear their share of the 
responsibility. At the outset of our entrance 
into the war organized labor voluntarily pledged 
that no strikes would be authorized for the dura- 
tion... That there have been strikes is un- 
deniable. I feel sure that the leaders of organized 
labor will agree with me when I say that ideally 
there should not have been a single strike. Not 
one of these work stoppages had the sanction of 
top labor leadership. And the fact is that time 
lost through strikes averages only one-tenth of 
1 percent of total time worked . . . by staying 
on the job holidays American workers more than 
equalized the time lost through strikes. In the 
munitions industry itself men and women who 
kept at their tasks on New Year’s Day, Wash- 
ington’s Day, Memorial Day, and the Fourth of 
July put in more than five times as many man-days 
as were lost through strikes and lockouts during 
the first 6 months of this year. 


Notes Other Contributions 


In addition to performing their regular duties 
well and faithfully, America’s war workers con- 
tributed production ideas which saved millions of 
hours in work time. Often these ideas were en- 
couraged through the operation of labor-manage- 
ment committees. 

The Secretary also noted a report from the 
Treasury Department crediting organized labor 
with some 75 percent of war bonds sold through 
the pay-roll savings program. 


Appraises Labor’s Current Position 


In his Labor Day radio talk, the Secretary 
commented on the progress made by organized 
labor since Peter McGuire of the Carpenters’ In- 
ternational Union organized the first Labor Day 
celebration in New York City in 1882. ‘Perhaps 
the present position of labor is better understood,” 
he said, ‘‘when we recall that just a short time 
before Congress gave official status to Labor Day 
in 1894, Peter McGuire had been imprisoned for 
daring to exercise the legitimate functions of a 
union member.” 

But today, the Secretary in his formal Labor 
Day statement observed “the wage earners of 
America, the greatest single economic group in our 
country, stand on the threshold of a tomorrow they 
can and will fashion. Behind them lie generations 
of toil and struggle, and a few decades of trium- 
phant gains. The days of the past have often 
been lonely days when labor marched forward in 
its fight for economic freedom often in the face of 
a seemingly hostile universe. That day of loneli- 
ness has passed. The rights of labor have been es- 
tablished so firmly that no man will question them 
successfully.” 

The legal reaffirmation of the right to organize 
and bargain collectively, said the Secretary, “was 
a step necessary alike to the dignity of labor and 
the stabilization of our industrial and _ political 
life.” Organized labor was the deciding factor 
in establishing the right in law. “By this accom- 
plishment alone,” he said, “organized labor has 
been justified.” 

Urges Labor Responsibility 

With its legal rights firmly established, organ- 
ized labor should become increasingly conscious 
of its responsibility to the common good. “In 
accepting the responsibility of its position,” he 
commented, “labor surrenders nothing, it assumes 
a greater dignity, it seizes a broader opportunity.” 


Suggests Labor Study Clubs 


Pointing out that many important problems 
must be worked out largely at the plant and com- 
munity level, the Secretary suggested that labor 
“put all of its energies into an educational program 
for adult workers. . . . Labor has the right, even 
the obligation, to call for assistance upon educa- 
tional groups throughout the country.” As an 
immediate subject for the consideration of union 
study groups, he suggested the problems of indus- 
trial relationships. 


Continued on p. 3 
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Cost of Living Index Continues 
Under Revised Name 


Announcing the continuance of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ “Cost of Living Index” under a 
revised name, Secretary Schwellenbach character- 
ized the index as “scientifically accurate . . . for 
what it is designed to measure.” The Secretary 
also paid tribute to the alertness, intelligence, 
honesty of approach, and technical competence of 
the staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
index will henceforth be known as the “Con- 
sumers’ Price Index for Moderate Income Families 
in Large Cities,” suggested several months ago by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Measures Influence of Price Changes on Living 
Costs 


“The presently named ‘Cost-of-Living’ Index,” 
noted the Secretary, ‘measures the influence of 
average retail prices of selected commodities and 
services on the cost of a fixed standard of living for an 
average family of moderate income in large cities of 
the United States.” The index will be continued 
because it is worth while to have such a measure. 


Undesirable to Reflect Other Factors 

Since it is impossible to determine statistically 
whether changes in total expenditures are neces- 
sary, the Secretary pointed out, the index should 
not attempt to measure all the other factors in- 
fluencing family expenditures. Field studies of 
actual expenditures and purchases are much more 
accurate for this purpose than is an index. Con- 
sideration will be given to instituting such studies. 


Usefulness and Objectiveness of Statistical 
Studies Stressed 

The Secretary stated that “Consideration will 
be given continuously to changes in the Bureau’s 
program.”’ Two general principles will govern 
in determining whether or not changes should be 
made. First, there must be a “definite, specific, 
and concrete objective,” sufficiently worth while 
to justify the time, effort, and expense involved 
in the study. Second, the study must be ob- 
jective in nature; the facts serving as a guide to, 
rather than as a justification of, policy. 





WOMEN GAINING EQUAL SENIOR- 
ITY UNDER UNION CONTRACTS 


A recent study by the U. S. Department of 
Labor’s Women’s Bureau revealed that a majority 
of union contracts now provide equal seniority 
rights for women workers. 

"The surv ey was conducted in a large midwestern 
war center. It involved study of “92 contracts, 
supplemented by interviews with officers of A. F. 
of L. and C. I. O. unions with a total member- 
ship of 200,000, including 75,000 women. 


Equality in Four-Fifths of Contracts 

Separate seniority rules for men and women 
existed in only one-fifth of the contracts studied. 
Only 2 of the 92 contracts had clauses calling for 
discriminatory lay-off of married women. “One 
type of ‘ ‘discriminatory”” clause limits women’s 
rights to bid on men’s s jobs to the period of war. 

Short periods of service by many women may 
lead to loss of work in certain lay-offs, but equal sen- 
iority rights forestall discrimination based on sex. 


Union Activity Helpful 

The study revealed that where women are 
active in union affairs and held responsible posi- 
tions in the union, they have gained better sen- 
iority protection. In plants where there were 
no women on bargaining, grievance, or shop 
committees, separate seniority clauses for women 
were found. 
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A report of the survey is contained in the 
Women’s Bureau publication “Status of Women 
in Unions in War Plants—Seniority.” Copies 
may be obtained upon request, 





GIRLS’ WORK BANNED ON 
FEDERAL CONTRACTS 


Girls under 18 may not be employed on Federal 
contracts awarded after September 4, 1945, accord- 
ing to an order issued on August 24th by Secretary 
of Labor Schwellenbach. 

Original prohibition of such work on contracts 
subject to the Walsh-Healey Act was modified in 
1942 by former Secretary Perkins because of the 
war emergency. Before leaving office Miss Perkins 
had revoked the exemption, permitting employ- 
ment of 16- and 17-year-olds under certain condi- 
tions, as of October. Secretary Schwellenbach’s 
action advanced the revocation date. 





Continued from p. 2 

Expresses Confidence in Future 

Although the job of molding the future is diffi- 
cult, the Secretary expressed confidence in the 
ability of labor and management to meet the prob- 
lems. “I think I know Americans well enough,” 
he said, “‘to venture the suggestion that next La- 
bor Day will find us much farther down the long 
road of democracy. The destination, a more per- 
fect society, can be ours if we but want it and 
work for it.” 
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Three-Quarters of War Disputes Settled 


by Voluntary Methods 


From Pearl Harbor to August 1, 1945, the U.S. 
Department of Labor’s Conciliation Service han- 
dled 75,643 industrial disputes. Over 75 percent 
of these cases, 57,537 in all, were settled through 
purely voluntary processes of conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration. 


Settled Many Issues in WLB Cases 


During the period 17,566 cases were certified to 
the War Labor Board for further action. Indus- 
trial disputes generally involve a number of is- 
sues. In most of the cases handled by the 
War Labor Board a large number of the issues 
had been settled through conciliation before 
certification. 


Work Stoppages Prevented 


Experience shows that the Service is effective 
in preventing work stoppages, when called in be- 
fore a stoppage has occurred. During 1944, the 
heaviest year in the history of the Service, the 
Commissioners continued their record of prevent- 
ing stoppages in 95 percent of such cases. 

In addition to its conciliation functions, the 
Service also handles arbitration and _ technical 
cases. In 3,757 cases since Pearl Harbor the 
parties agreed to the appointment of an arbitra- 
tor. The Technical Division of the Service made 
591 surveys on the joint request of the parties in 
dispute. 





EXECUTIVE ORDER 9240 REVOKED 


Executive Order 9240, covering premium com- 
pensation to employees of prime and subcontrac- 
tors on Government war contiacts and makers of 
materials and supplies for such contractors, was 
revoked on August 21 by President Truman. 


Limited Premium Pay on War Contracts 


The order was limited to premium pay received 
by employees of such contractors and suppliers. 
It prohibited the payment of premium compensa- 
tion for work on Saturday and Sunday, in order 
to produce maximum efficiency on a 7-day week. 
It limited the number of holidays on which pre- 
mium pay was permitted to six, and limited the 
compensation for these holidays to time and a 


half. 


Amended to Provide Extra Pay on Days Follow- 
ing Japanese Surrender 


Three days before his 1evocation order the 
President had added to the holidays on which 
premium pay was permitted, the 15th and 16th 
of August 1945, the days following the Japanese 
acceptance of the Potsdam surrende1 terms. 


Additional Labor Contribution to War 


Commenting on the revocation, Secretary 
Schwellenbach said ‘‘Labor acquiesced patriot- 
ically in this policy of waiving double-time com- 
pensation or other premium pay for work on 
Saturday, Sunday, and holidays as such for the 
duration of the war.” The original order was 
effective on October 1, 1942. It specified the 
following ‘‘premium” holidays: New Year’s, July 
Fourth, Labor Day, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
and either Memorial Day or one other such holi- 
day of greater local importance. 
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BALTIMORE WOMEN WORKERS 
WANT POSTWAR JOBS 


Only one out of every five women war workers 
in the Baltimore area plans to give up work after 
the war, according to a survey of the Women’s 
Bureau. The survey, which was conducted in 
the early part of 1945, indicates that 132,000 out 
of the current 165,000 women workers in the area 
want to continue working. 

Economic Reasons Predominant 

Self-support, and often support of other 
members of the family, is the primary reason for 
continued employment. This reason holds for 
90 percent of those wanting postwar jobs. Eco- 
nomic reasons, other than support, are revealed 
by the survey. They include such factors as 
saving for a child’s education, and payment on 
a home acquired during the period of wartime 
prosperity. 

Want Jobs in Manufacturing Plants 

The survey revealed that twice as many women 
want to keep on working in manufacturing plants, 
and Government establishments as were employed 
in these industries in 1940. However, the number 
of women planning to withdraw from the trade 
and service industries exceeds the wartime 
expansion in these fields. Miss Frieda Miller, 
Chief of the Women’s Bureau, pointed out that 
these industries are primarily intra-State and are 
not covered by the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act. The survey revealed that the average weekly 
take-home pay in war plants was $34 as against 
$21 in stores and laundries. 

The Baltimore survey is one of a series being 
conducted by the Bureau for the purpose of 
determining the experience, occupations, economic 
responsibilities and postwar plans of women war 
workers. 
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State Commissioners Meet With Secretary 
to Plan General Labor Conference 


Secretary Schwellenbach called a conference for 
September 26 of 10 State labor commissioners to 
draw up an agenda and detailed plans for a general 
conference later in the year. 

Those invited to attend the preliminary meeting 
were Forrest H. Shuford, North Carolina; R. L. 
Gamble, South Carolina; William Ennis, Con- 
necticut; Earl N. Anderson, Washington; J. Harry 
Moore, Ohio; William L. Connolly, Rhode Island; 
George W. Dean, Michigan; Paul Scharrenberg, 
California; Voyta Wrabetz, Wisconsin; and Ed- 
ward Corsi, New York. 


In his letter of invitation to the 10.commission- 
ers, the Secretary said that ever since taking office 
he had been increasingly impressed with the need 
for full cooperation between the Federal and 
State departments of labor. ‘As we go into the 
postwar period,”’ he wrote, ‘‘we need every bit of 
mutual assistance that can be rendered by and 
between our respective organizations. I have 
talked with a number of the State labor com- 
missioners in the last month, and have been de- 
lighted with the fine spirit of cooperation expressed 
by each of them.” 





JULY °45 STRIKE FIGURES 
HIGH FOR MONTH 

Preliminary BLS estimates indicate 500 strikes 
and lockouts during July, involving 290,000 
workers and causing 1,500,000 man days of idle- 
ness. The idleness amounted to two-tenths of 1 
percent of available working time. 

While the time loss was 13 percent under the 
June figure, it was more than two and one-half 
times the monthly average for the previous three 
years. 

Big Strikes Count Heavily 

Nearly one-fifth of all workers out during the 
month were involved in three strikes: one at the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in Akron; one at the 
Dodge Chicago plant of Chrysler; and one cover- 
ing several plants of Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion in New Jersey. The Firestone strike involved 
17,000 workers who were out for 2 weeks, and 
accounted for more lost time than any other stop- 
page during the month. Also contributing sub- 
stantially to the month’s idleness were stoppages 
at the Detroit plant of U.S. Rubber, Spicer Manu- 
facturing Corporation of Toledo, the Tampa cigar 
industry, and Goodyear Tire & Rubber in Akron, 
a carry-over from June. 





SAFETY CAMPAIGN GATHERS 
MOMENTUM 

By June 30, 1945, some 500 industrial plants had 
qualified for the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Certificate of Safety Achievement. Basic qualifi- 
cation for the award was a 40-percent reduction in 
accident frequency between the last 6 months of 
1943 and the corresponding period of 1944. Most 
plants reported a reduction far in excess of the 
minimum, with the average reduction running 66 
percent. 
Unions Share in Awards 

In nearly 100 of the awards, management 
credited local unions with active participation in 
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the accident reduction, and the locals received 
copies of the certificates. 

Since July 1, several hundred additional awards 
have been made, primarily for performance during 
the second qualifying period—the first 6 months 
of 1945. The minimum qualification remains the 
same, a 40-percent reduction in accident frequency 
compared with the first half of 1944. 

Award Spurs Safety Activity 

The awards have acted to intensify safety 
activity in hundreds of plants. Letters of con- 
gratulation sent by the Secretary of Labor, and 
often by Senators and Members of Congress, are 
effective in maintaining safety effort in award- 
winning plants. As a result of publicity accorded 
the awards in the daily, industrial and labor press, 
many other plants have become interested in 
qualifying. 





BENEFITS AVAILABLE TO WIVES 
AND BABIES OF EX-SERVICE MEN 


Wives and babies of recently discharged service 
men may now receive, under certain conditions, 
free medical and hospital care under the Emer- 
gency Maternity and Infant Care program of the 
U. S. Department of Labor’s Children’s Bureau. 

Heretofore, applications had to be filed while 
the father was still in the armed forces. Benefits 
are limited to wives and babies of men in one of 
the four lowest pay grades of the Army, Navy, 
Marines or Coast Guard, or of aviation cadets. 


No Effect from Change of Status 


On acceptance of an application by the State 
health department, which administers the program 
locally, free care is provided for the wife during 
the pre-natal period and for the baby until its first 
birthday. The care continues regardless of change 
in status of the father. No application will be 
considered, however, if the father has been dis- 
honorably discharged. 








Cut-backs Cause 400.000 Drop in July 


Manufacturing Employment 


Gains in Construction and Finanee, Service and Miscellaneous 
Fail To Offset Decrease 


With manufacturing production-worker employment off by more than 400,000 between June and 
July, the total number of employees in nonagricultural employment fell from 37,556,000 to 37,177,000— 


a decrease of a little more than 1 percent. 


entirely to an offsetting increase in private building. 


Construction employment rose more than 6 percent, due 
The ‘Finance, service and miscellaneous” category 


was about 1 percent higher in July than in June; and transportation and public utilities gained slightly. 
Decreases were registered in mining and total government employment. 


Transportation Equipment Off Sharply 


The transportation equipment group, composed 
largely of shipbuilding and aircraft industries, 
reduced employment by 120,000 production work- 
ers, the reduction being shared equally by the two 
groups. The reduction in shipbuilding was due 
entirely to lay-offs in private shipbuilding; govern- 
ment yards added 1,100 workers during the month 
to take care of the increased repair load on the 
West Coast. Evidence of the cut-back in air- 
craft was also evident in automobile plants, many 
of which had turned to the manufacture of planes 
and tanks during the war, when their employ- 
ment declined 48,000. 


Iron and Steel Also Drops 


Second sharpest cut in employment from June 
to July was in the iron and steel group, with a 
reduction of 80,000 production workers. The 
decrease was felt by nearly every industry in the 
group. Cancellations of direct war orders for 
firearms, bag and shell loading, heavy ammunition, 
and guns led to much of the decrease. Also 
reflected in the reduction was curtailed need for 
parts by the aircraft and shipbuilding industries. 

While transportation equipment, automobiles, 
and iron and steel accounted for nearly 70 percent 
of the munitions cut-backs, notable employment 
declines were registered in machinery—37,000, 
electrical machinery—29,000, chemicals—24,000, 
and nonferrous metals—17,000. 


Nonmunitions Reduction Slight 


Employment in the nonmunitions group de- 
clined by less than 50,000 between June and July. 
The only sizable declines were reported in textile 
and apparel groups, the decline in the latter being 
greater than seasonal. Foods registered a less- 
than-seasonal increase, with canning up 50,000. 


Fewer Miners in July 


The number of bituminous coal miners dropped 
7,000 from the June level, as industry spokesmen 
felt forced to ask for the release of miners from the 


Estimated employment and pay rolls on construction within 
Continental United States, July 1945 (Preliminary) 


[In thousands] 











Type of project = | Pay rolls 
TS in oinesrctcncemsenecasinnsaccsinn | 1, 029.3 | () 
At the construction site. .........................-.- | 888.4 () 
ETE LS NR P 210.6 | $48, 807 
I tlc isha taettaininiieaemninignioaidiemanianinnianneet 7.6 1, 421 
i(at”’:*és*C eS ee eee 157.0 | 38, 287 
NET eS 10.5 | 2, 541 
IT ais ksitincninsisincithiiatehamiiendaiionmiaitil 146. 5 35, 746 
EEE LD TOLLE IAAT I 6) 74 
Reclamation - : cc innit lala 6.7 1, 655 
River, harbor and flood control_...............-.- 12.7 2, 464 
erests ONE BINNWOTE.........ncccccccccccccncns < 12.5 2, 238 
Water and sewer systems...........-- ees 2.9 BAS 
Miscellaneous... ............. 10. 6 2, 120 
Non-Federal projects._....................-- 677.8 | @) 
Ee 79.9 | 89, 656 
l,l Ee. __ ae | 157.9} (2) 
Nonresidential _ ___. seiieaaeianl 222.0 (2) 
Farm dwellings and service buildings. ---..._..- 123.3 () 
Public utilities saci oeialcentaenaliaibibsianaa 121.2 | (2) 
Se SION cnccunnccacmesecssceuces 34.0 | () 
State pen Aeehn ns Aton CENReURONNONR 15.0 | (2) 
County and municipal. -_..................-.- : 19.0 | @) 
Miscellaneous. ._._.. - ‘ nocinsiuiniaaiegl 19. 4 | () 
Other § ieeaphetebnaetabihaunnil | 140.9 | (2) 
Maintenance of State roads * Sishielaiediataielinaiattiniieliads 95.0 | (®) 





1 Data are for all construction workers (contract and force-account) engaged 
on new construction, additions, and alterations, and on repair work of the 
type usually covered by building permits. 

2 Data not available. 

3 Includes 17,313 employees and $3,238,000 pay rolls for force-account em- 
ployees hired directly by the Federal Government who are also included under 
the Federal executive service; all other workers were hired by contractors and 


subcontractors. 

4 Includes 14,300 employees and $3,418,000 pay rolls for Defense Plant Cor- 
poration (RFC) projects. ; 

5 Includes central office force of construction contractors, shop employees of 
special trades contractors, such as bench sheet-metal workers, ete., and site 
employees engaged on projects which, for security reasons, cannot be shown 


above. : : 
¢ Data for other types of maintenance not available. 


armed forces. A labor shortage in metal mining 
was intensified by the recall of furloughed miners 
by the Army, and employment fell off 1,500. 


Weekly Earnings Up in June 

Weekly earnings for all manufacturing averaged 
$46.35 in June. This was slightly above the May 
level but 77 cents less than in April. The VE- 
Day celebration in May was largely responsible 
for that month’s low figure. Higher wage rates 
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for tobacco and textiles were approved by the 
War Labor Board, and these two groups, together 
with leather, reported increases of 4% percent. 


Anthracite miners earned $9.38 more in June, 
reflecting the resumption of a normal workweek 
after the adoption of the new wage contract. 
Bituminous hours and earnings continued up and 
miners received $5.30 a week more in June than 
in May, for 3% more hours per week. 


Federal Employment and Pay-Rolls Rise 
in July 

There were 57,000 more Federal employees in 
July than in June. Two-thirds of the increase 
was in the war agencies, reflecting the needs for 
further War Department services in connection 
with occupation operations and an increase in 
Navy air station and procurement personnel. 
The Veterans’ Administration added 3,000 em- 
ployees to become the Government’s seventh 
largest agency. Agriculture and Interior ex- 
perienced seasonal rises in employment. 

Federal pay rolls increased $26,000,000 over the 
month to a volume of $710 million. A million 


and a quarter workers received an increase in 
basic pay under the new pay act. However, a 
workweek reduction from 48 to 44 hours in most 
agencies resulted in a saving of 8 million dollars. 
July figures are not directly comparable with 
previous months since the pay period was changed 
from semimonthly to biweekly. On the new basis 
the monthly pay roll of July is understated by 
some $23,000,000. 


Construction Hits 21-Month High 


In July, for the first time since October 1943, 
construction employment totalled over 1 million. 
The July figure was 59,800 above that for June, 
and 172,000 higher than July 1944. The increase 
was attributable entirely to non-Federal projects, 
Federal employment having dropped 10,700 from 
June and 19,500 from July 1944. 

Private residential building was up 19 percent 
over June, and nonresidential building increased 
by 11 percent. 

The July drop in Federal construction employ- 
ment is due mainly to a 9,300 decrease in non- 
residential building. 


Estimated number of production workers and average weekly earnings in manufacturing industries by major industry groups 


{Adjusted to the Bureau of Employment Security final 1942 and preliminary 1943 data] 





Estimated number of production workers 


} 
in thousands Average weekly earnings 





| 
Group | 
| 

































| 
July 19451 | June 1945 | July 1944 | June 1945 | May 1945 | June 1944 
SE ee } 11, 752 | 12, 157 | 13, 544 | $46, 35 $46. 01 $46, 24 
I iiccttepg een oniipeannencinsesnncen sunancanesueenenuns | 6, 658 6, 998 | 8, 144 q 61.79 51. 55 58.14 
Iron and steel and their ‘products Gnienislllbambinnditeiniadiinatieindl | 1, 473 1, 553 1, 669 51.17 | 51.14 50. 65 
(NS SA LLL ESE LLL ELLE A ITNT 628 | 657 736 | 48. 52 48. 68 47.88 
Machinery, except electrical... ..................-.-..--...------- | 1, 051 1, 088 1, 194 54. 97 53. 67 55. 06 
Transportation equipment, except automobiles..............------ | 1, 481 1, 601 2, 275 60. 18 59. 55 59. 66 
Automobiles... palitbiqemadmmennnned -| 563 611 691 55. 64 55. 60 58. 48 
Nonferrous metals and their products- EE ere } 373 390 416 | 49. 54 49. 52 49. 33 
Lumber and timber basic products -..............---------------- 443 | 443 480 | 36. 14 34. 97 | 35. 56 
Furniture and finished lumber products..........~- : 325 | 329 346 | 37. 66 | 7. 52 36. 26 
es Cel: ST EE SE cinrcvccteccmesaseconsncunsncuccoud 321 326 337 | 40. 51 40. 48 39. 19 
Nondurable goods............-..-- SS ae OE 5,094 5, 159 5, 400 $8.96 | 88. 21 } 87.30 
Textile mil] products and fiber ‘manufactures....._.__-----.------ 1, 017 1, 040 1, 088 | 31.71 | 30. 39 29. 87 
Apparel and other finished textile anneal EFT STS 764 795 838 | 31. 26 | 30. 81 29.95 
en a 305 | 307 312 | 36. 13 34. 69 | 33. 35 
i cecilia Sac tnlindigntnatdcnhighemncindaithinnmnivdenninions saannal 1, 026 | 986 1, 120 39. 97 | 39. 04 39. 09 
i o cepsleiteuubbieeeabiobisanea | 78 80 83 32. 36 | 31. 04 29. 82 
EEE ae | 299 303 311 | 40. 80 | 39.77 | 39. 17 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries. .......--.------------ 325 327 333 | 46. 94 46. 63 | 44.37 
Cheanionts amd eiiled PreGiets.. .........ccccccccccccccccccccccecess 588 612 584 | 45. 20 45. 29 43. 86 
Products of petroleum and coal _---...-- ine enierniidinreniaanialianneainneiinni 134 134 134 | 57.72 | 57. 24 | 55. 30 
RR RE TSE TET TR 182 186 192 51. 43 | 50. 09 | 49. 30 
ELLE LLL AINE AR 376 389 405 44. 80 | 44. 40 | 44.17 
Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries | 
Ee ee 64.2 65.3 64.5 47. 48 38. 10 47.10 
DGRRINOUD CUR) HEINER... cocnccnacocscencccevcrcceseecesaneccncecors 324 331 351 59. 04 | 53.75 | 52. 10 
ee  ccustcessncientneieamancsnetaninanmabiantnbinied 65. 6 67.0 77.3 47. 43 | 46. 69 | 44. 98 
I ci ied hae tna eeriegmbinnina dain iliaeatibinte 24.2 24.3 27.4 47.01 | 46. 32 | 42. 61 
SNA SS SE RRS KE T. 20.2 20.9 25. 2 | 48. 68 | 47. 56 46. 07 
NE GD nicnncicudannncethoossoonsesosneneineseanctnnnednaed 13. 5 14.0 15.5 | 48.00 | 47. 46 46. 67 
TT SRNL LT LT TONED, 5.0 5.2 5.7 | 42. 26 | 41. 69 43.75 
hil RAT AIEEE AR 2.7 2.6 3.5 48. 36 | 48.14 49. 71 
IEE, ncnngcauusenagadaemioienenniienkis 353 3. 352 24. 43 | 24. 03 22. 62 
i EAE LE ALE Tae a @) (3) (’) 28. 76 | 28. 64 | 26. 84 
ELT LLL TT I TET LE TIE ex (@) (8) () 33. 50 32. 92 | 31. 37 
| Ree 204 202 203 50. 59 50. 26 48. 42 
I accor etepiinenineipnlhesiandibtbiainnieantatl 226 227 230 50. 07 49. 30 47.99 
a A EN a EE aE IR () @ () @) (*) () 
Ts cientinctinntienipatneviniaianicindndblin aaanatecnaiainidneennbiatil 44.3 44.4 46. 6 38. 49 38. 35 37. 40 
1 Preliminary. 2 Data include salaried personnel. 3 Not available. 
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Consumers’ Priee Index Hits Wartime Peak 
in July 


Higher prices for clothing, coal, and miscella- 
neous goods and services, together with season- 
ally higher prices for eggs and some fresh produce, 
pushed the index to 129.4 percent ot the 1935-39 
average, the highest level reached during the war. 

The index rose 0.3 percent during the month 
ended July 15, and was 3.4 percent higher than 
in May 1934, when the President’s ‘Hold-the- 
Line’ order became effective. Three-quarters 
of the increase took place within the last year. 


Food Prices Higher 


Food bills for families of wage earners and lower- 
salaried workers rose 0.4 percent as the result of 
higher prices for eggs and some fresh fruits and 
vegetables. Retail prices of green beans were up 
37 percent following removal of OPA ceilings 
on July 1. Prices of oranges, spinach, and sweet- 
potatoes rose seasonally. Average prices for 
fresh fruits and vegetables generally fell off due 
to lower prices for potatoes, apples, cabbage, and 
lettuce. Cabbage prices fell off 27 percent during 
the 30-day period, after rising 55 percent in the 
previous month, following the lifting of OPA 
controls. 


Clothing Prices Continue Up 


Clothing prices advanced for the twenty-fifth 
consecutive month and were 0.2 percent higher 
on July 15 than on June 15. Prices of clothing 
had increased more than 45 percent since the out- 
break of war in Europe, and averaged 14 percent 
higher than in May 1943. 

Medium and inexpensive cotton apparel—par- 
ticularly men’s business shirts, men’s and boys’ 
shorts, work clothing, knit undershirts, and wom- 
en’s street dresses—continued to be extremely 
difficult to buy. The retail cost of work clothing 
again edged upward in many cities as higher prices 
were reported for overalls and work shirts; de- 
creases were noted, however, in a few cities. Both 
increases and decreases were due principally to 
merchants’ purchasing of replacement stocks from 
suppliers other than their former sources. Stores 
which had not yet been able to obtain sufficient 
supplies of white broadcloth shirts made under 
the WPB-OPA low-cost cotton apparel program, 
reported higher prices for men’s shirts in mid-July. 
Tailored rayon slips and rayon wash frocks were 
available at lower prices in a number of cities, but 
the average cost of inexpensive rayon knit under- 


wear advanced in nearly one-third of the stores 
surveyed. 
Housefurnishings Slightly Lower 

Average prices of housefurnishings available in 
mid-July were 0.3 percent below those of a month 
ago, due primarily to larger supplies of low-priced 
bedroom suites. The reintroduction of prewar 
quality cooking stoves in price increases in six 
cities and decreases in three others. 

Substantial increases in anthracite prices al- 
lowed by the OPA at all levels of sale on June 18 
resulted in an advance of 1.1 percent in the 
average cost for fuel, electricity, and ice. 

Prices of miscellaneous goods and services were 
0.2 percent higher in mid-July than in mid-June. 
Increased costs for laundry services in three cities 
and higher prices for auto repairs in another city 
were the result of adjustments in maximum 
charges. Charges for haircuts and beauty-shop 
services were up in Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
Washington. The cost of cigarettes rose 6 per- 
cent in Boston as the State tax was increased. 
Scattered price changes were reported in the 
prices of cleaning supplies. 

Rents were not surveyed in July. 


Consumers’ price index in 21 large cities, July 1945 





| Percent of change to July 17, 1945 

Index as of from— 

July 17, 1945 
(1935-39 


Area and city 


June 12, 


July 18, 
1945 1944 


Aug. 15 
1939 


Average: Large Cities 


North Atlantic: 
Boston... 
Buffalo 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore. 
Savannah 
Washington, D.C. 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland..........-. 
Detroit PANES eae 
Kansas City. wise 
Minneapolis. -_...--- 
St. Louis 

South Central: 
Birmingham 
Houston 

Western: 
Denver isat 
Los Angeles. ._.--- 
San Francisco 
Seattle. 
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